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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

' Having recently taken up a number of the Guardian, 1 
was forcibly struck with the remarks which were made on 
the extravagance in dress which prevails among all classes 
in the community. ‘To this do I owe the ruin of my reputa- 
tion in this world, if not of my soul hereafter. The hepe 
that my fate may prove a warning to some, who are as 
thoughtless and foolish as myself, induces me to transmit to 
you the particulars of that guilty career, upon which I was in- 
duced to enter by a fondness for dress. 

I am the daughter of a respectable widow, whose name L 
shall keep secret. My father died when I was quite young, 
and left me, with several other children, under the care of 
our excellent and pious mother. Iremained with her until 
I was twelve years cld, when I went to live with an aunt, 
who had no children of her own, and proposed to adopt me 
as her child. While under the care of my mother I attended 
school the greatest part of the time, and made good profi- 
‘ciency in learning. I well remember that a love for dress 
took a deep hold of me even at an early age, and I submit- 
ted, with sullen impatience, to those narrow circumstances 
which forbid me to indulge the pride of my heart. I envied 
those children who were more highly privileged in respect 
to their condition than I was, and never saw them with a 
new garment without feeling unhappy. In the family of my 
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aunt, I might have been very happy, if I could have control!- 
ed my unreasonable desires. I was indulged in any thing 
that was suitable to my station, and my aunt often exceeded 
the bounds of prudence to procure those things which I coy- 
eted. I remained with her until I was seventeen; but as § 
never seemed to enjoy myself, she proposed that I should 
return home if I wished. I readily acceded to the proposal, 
and took my leave of her, though not without shedding tears. 
The kindness of this good woman affects‘me more in the re- 
membrance, than it did at the time I received it. I need not 
say that my mother was displeased with me for leaving my 
aunt. She expostulated with me for my folly, and urged me 
to. return and make myself contented. But it was all in 
vain. Iwas now of an age when pleasure seems most al- 
luring, and when the heart attends to the maxims of wisdom 
with the greatest reluctance. My person was prepossessing, 
and my manners by no means ungraceful. I was full of an- 
imation, and my heart dilated with the hope of enjoyment. 
But my mother’s circumstances rendered it necessary for me 
to seek employment for myself. I was engaged in three or 
four different families in the course of as many months. My 
fondness for dress aad company soon disgusted sober people, 
and they turned me away. But my small wages would not 
support me in my extravagance. I therefore resorted to dis- 
honest measures to supply myself with the means. In seve- 
ral instances I purloined rich articles from the families 
where I lived, and in the last family, I several times took 
small sums of money from drawers where it was kept. Once 
I was detected in the act of stealing; but as the persons 
from whom I stole were friendly to my mother,they admonished 
me of my fault, and on account of my youth, and the appa- 
rent sincerity with which I confessed my sins, and the pro- 
mises of amendment I made, they consented to pass by the 
offence and keep it from the world. The shame I felt on 
being discovered, for a time depressed my spirits, and I re- 
solved never to be guilty of such conduct again. I believe 
my resolutions at that time were sincere ; and if I could then 
have brought the pride of my heart to submit to my circum- 
stances, F might now have been a useful and respectabe 
member of Society. But I could not consent to put away 
% the glittering trappings” which adorned my person, and 
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chewed me off to so much advantage. My passion for dress 
was unsubdued, and I soon forsook ‘the path of moral honesty 
und once more entered upon that “ which takes hold on 
hell.” I next entered myself an apprentice to a respectable 
jady in a large town, to learn the trade of a milliner. She 
kept a large shop, and employed several girls. I soon made 
myself very useful in the business, being expert in the use of 
the needle, and not deficient in taste. As I was naturally 
bold, and capable of appearing to advantage before company, 
f was frequently left with the care of the shop, during thie 
absence of my mistress. This situation was fraught with pe- 
culiar danger to a person of my disposition, possessed ot 
loose principles. ‘The temptation was too strong for one 
whose heart pleaded for indulgence. I carried away such 
light articles as would not be missed among such an as- 
sortment, and whenever opportunity presented, I took 
such sums of money as could be spared from the drawer 
without exciting suspicion. I invented various falsehoods to 
impose upon my mistress, respecting my extravagance in 
dress, and for many months I kept her suspicions quiet. She 
placed implicit eonfidence in my integrity, and would 
much sooner have suspected any other girl than my- 
self. At length she became convinced that all was not right. 
No young lady appeared in richer clothes, or wore more ex- 
pensive ornaments than the apprentice of Mrs. R One 
day she pretended to be called away and directed me, as 
usual, to wait on customers in the shop. She ha Caused a 
small hole to be made through the ceiling which gave her a 
commanding view of the interior. I had now become so 
bold in sin, that I was utterly fearless of detection. Suffice 
it to say, that she saw me take several articles of considera- 
ble value from the shelves, and money from the drawer. 
She immediately rushed in and charged me with the fact. To 
dissemble were vain, for the articles were in my possession 
and secreted. She urged me to an ingenuous conission of 
all my wickedness, informing me that she suspected I had 
carried on this practice for a long time. With great ef- 
frontery I denied ever having taken any thing before. She 
proposed examining my trunk, to which I indignantly object- 
ed; she pressed the measure and I refused. The obstigacy 
with which I resisted her request at length irritated her to 
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sucha degree, that she went. to a magistrate and deposed 
against me. J was immediately taken into custody, and my 
trunk broken open. In this there were many articles, 
which were ascertained to have been taken from the shop, by 
their corresponding to pieces of the like stuff. As I refused 
to give any account of the manner I obtained these things, 
thé presumption was that I had carried on this system ot 
pilfering for a long time. I was now committed to the jail, 
to await my trial at the next court which was near at hand. 
I had no reason to complain of my accommodations in the 
prison; the keeper was a humane and generous man, and 
supplied me with a better kind of food than he was required 
to give to criminals. ‘The news of my disaster soon brouglit 
my mother to see me. 1 will not undertake to describe our 
first meeting. Hardened as [ then was in guilt, my heart 
Was not proof against the deep but silent anguish of a beloved 
mother, whose sorrows had been great, but who counted my 
fall the greatest calamity she ever “experienced. As soon as 
her grief would altow her to spealk, she affectionately expostu- 
lated with me for my conduct,and endeavoured to awaken in me 
a sense of my guilt. She urged me to make an ingeauous con~ 
fession of all my transgressions, and cast myself upon the cle- 
mency of my judges ; above all, she conjured me, by the love 
and compassion of the Saviour, to humble myself before 
God and implore forgiveness of him, that I might be saved 
from wrath. I was much affected with the distress of my 
excellent@imother, but I cannot say I felt any compunctions 
of conscience for my sins. I was too deeply entangled in 
the net of Satan, to be extricated by gentle means. I how- 
ever engaged to comply with my mother’s desires, and man- 
ifested something like penitence. The jailor was touched 
with my situation, and pitied a creature so young and inte- 

resting. When my trial came on, I acknowledged my 

guilt, and when the judge enquired of the jailor respecting 
my behaviour in prison, he received such favourable infor- 
mation, and was so well persuaded of my repentance, that 
he assigned me only thirty days confinement in the county 
prison, for my punishment. To this I submitted with pa- 
tience, for in fact, excepting the deprivation of liberty, my 

situation was not unpleasant. When this term expired 1 
retnrned home, and appeared melancholy for a time, which 
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ny fond and pious mother interpreted into a grief for my sins. 
But alas, sir, I felt no contrition for sin. I was ashamed, 
because I knew my character was gone. I threw aside all 
wy finery of dress, because I knew it would only proclaim 
my folly and sin. "My heart was still hard, and [ rolled sin 
as a sweet morsel under my tongue. By degr ees I recovered 
my spirits, and being impatient “of the regularity and quiet of 
my motker’s house, and pretending to feel anxious to pro- 
cure subsistence for myself, I first went into a cotton factory 
in a neighbouring town, where I remained for a few months. 
I went from place to place until I engaged myself in a large 
and respectable boarding-house in one of our principal cities. 
Here my fondness for dress revived in all its strength, but 
{ found a different method to gratify it, from that which I 
had heretofore adopted. In the midst of my career of dis- 
honesty I had preserved my chastity, not from any detesta- 
tion which I had to the crime of lewdness, but for want of 
temptation. I was soon marked for a prey by one of the 
boarders. He oftengrequested me to perform some little ser- 
vice for him, for which he paid me very liberally, and at 
length he made advancements which I ought to have repelled 
with disdain. But my foolish and vain heart was flattered 
with the. attentions I received, though I might have known 
the object of them. I will not accuse this man of practicing 
any of those arts which are commonly resorted to to decoy 
the innocent from the paths of purity and peaceggiAlas, 
there was no need of them in my case, for my principles 
were so depraved that I felt no reluctance at plunging into 
deeper guilt. I yielded to his solicitations, and thus com- 
pleted my infamy. I lived for several months in a shame- 
less and guilty intercourse, until my situation was suspected 
by the mistress of the house, and I was turned away. My 
seducer gave me a considerable sum of money on condition 
that I would not betray his secret, and promised me a further 
supply. His character was indeed safe in my hands, because 
T resolved, if possible, to preserve my own from the know- 
ledge of the public. I now procured private lodgings, and 
passed for a young woman, who had respectable connections 
at a distance, and who calculated to visit them as soon as a 
convenient opportunity occurred. { was now really dis- 
tressed at my condition. I knew net what todo. To pre- 
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serve my situation from the knowledge of the world 
much longer, I knew to be impossible, and £ had not a 
friend to whom I could apply. IL now began to feel some 
convictions of sin. I longed to go home to my mother and 
cast myself at her feet and confess all. But a regard for her 
feelings prevented me. I became pensive and sad, and wept 
much ; my hard heart began to relent ; and if I could have 
found a friend, I should have told all my grief and my 
uilt. I lost my appetite and sleep departed from my pil- 
low. ‘The change in my appearance was noticed with kind 
concern by the fami! y: but ng did not suspect the cause. 
At length the anxiety of my mind and the loss of appetite and 
sleep, produced a premature birth. I was alone, and the 
child gasped but a few times and expired. ‘The astonished 
family soon came to my assistance, and medical aid was 
called in. My character was enquired for and soon found to 
be suspicious. ‘The physician gave it as his opinion that the 
child had perished through the neglect, if not by the hands 
of the mother. No one can conceive of my anguish at this 


intelligence. I was charged with the crime of murder, of 


which [knew myself innocent, though I could not prove it. 
I was taken into custody and narrowly guarded until it be- 
came safe to remove me to prison. I will not undertake to 
describe my feelings when I was a second time immured 
withip the walls of a prison, and under the foul charge of 
infanti@de. I felt the justice of my punishment, and all 
the horrors of guilt came over my soul. For the first time 
in my life I entreated mercy as a sinner. Never before had 
I felt that “the way of transgressors is hard.” I had expe- 
rienced the shame of sin, but I never perceived its odious- 
ness before. ‘The piteous moans which I made touched the 
heart of the jailor. From the earnestness with which I 
asserted my innocence of the crime of murder, he was fa- 
vourably inclined towards me. At length my trial came on. 
The day previous I received a note from an eminent attor- 
ney, Stating that he had been applied to, by an unknown 
person, to undertake my defence, and wished me to state all 
the particulars without implicating any person. I readily 

concluded that the father of my child procured me this 

assistance. My defence was ably conducted, and as there 

was no positive evidence, I was cleared from the charge of 
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murder in the first degree, but was convicted of crimina! 
neglect in the means of preserving life. I was accordingly 
sentenced to three years hard labour in the penitentiary. By 
this time my proud heart was fumbled. I thanked God 
that a space was given me for repentance. “ I thought on 
my ways and turned my feet unto the testimonies of the 
Lord.” I submitted to my sentence with something like the 
feelings of penitence, and resolved to conduct myself with 
decoram. I had indulged the hope that my dear mother 
would be spared the pain of hearing of my situation, until 
I could inform her of it myself. I accordingly wrote her a 
simple and affecting account of my w anderings, and ex- 
pressed my penitence with great sincerity. I entreated her 
prayers for me that my resolutions of amendment might 
not be as the “ morning cloud or early dew.” But the news 
of my guilt had reached her a few days before my convic- 
tion, under very aggravated circumstances. The shock was 
sO great that it threw her into a fever, and after languishing 
afew weeks she expired. I received a letter a few days after 
from the pious clergyman, under whose ministry she lived, 
stating that when my mother received my letter, sheqwas so 
overjoyed at the evidence of my repentance which it con+ 
tained, that she said she could now die in peace. She re- 
quested him to convey tome the assurance of her forgive- 
ness, and to say to me that she felt more satisfaction at my 
present condition, than she had ever dene, when I w aSliving 
in successful vice “ without God and without hope.” The 
anguish of soul occasioned by this intelligence, can be better 
conceived than described. For a time I was absolutely in- 
consolable, and fears were entertained that I should soon 
have to be transferred from the Penitentiary to the imsane 
hospital. For several days I was utterly unconsciots of any 
thing which passed, and though I was informed that I per- 
formed my task, the agony of my mind was so great, that I 
took but little notice of any person. I soon recovered some- 
thing like a tranquil state of mind, though the sense of my 
sins was so great, that I was at times overwhelmed. I was 
favoured with religious books, and when I had finished my 
task, I devoted my time to reading. I made considerable 
progress in religious knowledge, and gained the apprebation 
of the overseers for my diligence and sobriety. 
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It is now something more than two years since I obtained 
my discharge. I live in a retired situation, in a pious fami- 
ly, and Lam happy to say that I possess their entire confi- 
dence. My story isnot very public, though it is known to 
many. Iam treated far better than I deserve, and I can tru- 
ly say that I have much greater enjoyment than I had when 
1 was pursuing pleasure and immersed in sin. My trans- 
gressions often press heavily upon my heart, and I would not 
say with confidence that I amatrue penitent. But I “trust 
that through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 1 may besa- 
ved.” 

I have now given you the particulars of my unhappy life, 
and if the narration be the means of preventing the ruin of a 
single individual, it will not bein vain. O let me entreat ey- 
ery one in the humble walks of life, to beware of the rock on 
which I was shipwrecked :—let them beware of indulging a 
passion for dress. Those females who expend all their earn- 
ings upon their persons, and indulge a style of dress beyond 
their condition in life, only make themselves ridiculous.— 
They cannot vie with their rich neighbours without expo- 
sing themselves to severe remarks, and forfeiting their repu- 
tation for sound sense. Those persons who dress with neat- 
ness and simplicity, andin a manner conformable to their 
station, are more highly respected by all judicious people.— 
They escape temptations of a dangerous nature, and secure 
to themselves the approbation of agood conscience.” 


“ The pride of dress did not begin, 
*Till Eve, our mother, learn’d to sin.” 


Happy are they, who learn to be contented in the sphere 
in which heaven has placed them: who never envy their 
neighbours because they can wear richer or gayer clothing 
than they can honestly procure for themselves. Our dress or 
ourequipage, can add but little toour happiness. “ The or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit” is more pleasing to all 
good men, than any “outward adorning,” and “ in the 
sight of God such an ornamentis of great price.” That your 
work may be useful to all classes, especially to the young, 
who are most in danger of going astray, is the sincere wish of 


your unworthy reader MIRANDA, 
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MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 


( Continued from page 370.) 


Eliza retired to her room, and, amidst a torrent of tears, 
‘amented her folly and resolved that whatever might occur, 
she would never again be excited to passion. Alas! she 
was ignorant that nothing but Divine Grace can new model 
the carnal mind and eradicate deeply rooted-sins. Confidence 
‘n her own strength to resist temptation, and ignorance of her 
constant proneness toevil, made her high minded, incautious,. 
and careless. She pondered not the path of her feet nor 
looked well to her goings, because she suspected no danger. 

Her mamma suddenly made her appearance, and, in ac- 
_ cents soft and soothing, mildly expostulated with her on the. 
_ evils of her besetting sin. “ Here me, dear Eliza,” said she, 
_“ listen toa parent’s voice, and let the circumstance of this 
day be a further evidence to the importance of meekness ; the 
instant you fecl an evil temper rising in your mind, retjre from 
the scene—a short pause will restore you to reason, and the 
sad effect of your wrath will be prevented.” Eliza sobbed 
aloud and expressed her sincere contrition for her conduct.- 
“Look up to God, my dear girl,” added her mother, “ pray 
that he would subdue this obstmate temper; REMEMBER 
Jesus Curist, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, 
when he was persecuted he threatened not ; but, in all things, 
submitted himself.” She then put a book into her hand on 
' © The Government of the temper,” and retiring to her room, 
intreated God to soften her daughter’s disposition. 

There is a wide difference between conviction and con- 
version, since the former may exist without the latter. Eliza 
Beaufort was fully and deeply convinced that passion was a 
crime and repented of ker fault; but her conversion to 
mildness and gentleness vas to be proved by her subsequent 

conduct. It is but justce to add, that she continued for 
some time to manifest that kind of caution which afforded 
much pleasure to the &mily. In a short time, Betty left her 
situation, followed by the regrets of her master and mistress. 
She had been an irdustrious, faithful servant, nor was her 


Jntegrity unrewarded. 
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Young Beaufort continued to exhibit constant proofs o: 
the mildness and generosity of his disposition. He never 
gave offence, but studied invariably to please and profit all. 
Yet, even he had his enemies, and the tongue of envy and 
slander could not be altogether silent, for 


“ With fame, in just proportion envy grows, 
“The man that makes a character, makes foes.” 


Phe amiable youth found this. Amongst his asociates was 
Walter Glanville, whose father was a rich baronet, and resid- 
ed in the neighbourhood. By his attention and apparent kind- 
ness he endeavoured to gain the confidence of Beaufort, and 
forsome months they were almost inseparable. Glanville 
had paid his addresses to the daughter of Lord Stockton, and 
young Beaufort, who frequently accompanied him to Stock- 
ton Hall, became gradually the admiration of the family and 
the theme of their conversation. 

From this moment, Glanville marked his friend with a 
jealous eye, and, by various insinuativus, endeavoured to 
lessen his reputation; he soon manifested a coolness to- 
wards him, but could not prevent his visit at Stockton Hall. 
The noble owner of the mansion wasa man of discernment, 
and soon perceived the superiority of Beaufort whom he 
earnestly pressed to visit him frequently. 

But what could Glanville do? Fain would he close all 
correspondence with Beaufort, and having summoned all his 


inventive powers to lessen Beaufort’s reputation, he at length 
dispatched the following letter:— 





“ Sir, 
“The base manner in which you have conducted 
yourself in seeking to deprive me of the object of my affec- 
tions, compels me to renounce a? further correspondence 
with you; andasI consider myself grossly injured, I demand 
from you, ‘that satisfaction which is due to a gentleman. 


“Tam, Sir; } your sumble servant, 
& To Thomas Beaufort, Esq.” 6 WALTER es ona 


Young Beaufort read the note with astenishment and griei. 


The principles of religion which he hai imbibed, had in- 
snired him with a hatred of “ mutual! assasination.” known, 
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ya the “ polite world,” by the term “ an affair of honour.” 
He shuddered at the ides, and, like a dutiful son, resolved to 
consult his honoured father per acquaint him with all the 
circumstances connected with the letter. Not that he was at 
all in doubt that the conduct he ought to pursue was to en- 
deavour to convince Glanville of his error and correct his 
false notions of honor. 

From his father, Beaufort experienced tenderness and 
council. “ You may perceive my dear Thomas,” said he, 
“that your disposition istotally different from that of young 
Glanville, and that you cannot continue your acquaintance 
as friends, for according to Aristotle, “ Friendship is one 
mind in two bodies.” And how can you, my son, receive to 
your bosom hin, who seeks your life ‘under a false pretence. 
You have ofter heard my sentiments on the subject of duel- 
ling, as an ofience against all laws human and divine. The 
man who challenges is, generally speaking, in subjection to 
others, a brave destitute of the fear of God, regardless of 
death, judgmer, heaven, and hell. No principle can justi- 
fy it, mo argument support it, no custom plead its apology. 
Such acustom.contrary to law and reason, should be des-. 
pised by the ithabitants of a country professing to be infiu- 
enced by Clristian principles, as totally opposite to the 
genius and s spit of the blessed Gospel. Reply to the letter 
in the temper «ef Him who was meek and lowly in heart, and, 
if you cannotconvince Glanville of his error, at the leasty. 
state your reasons for rejecting his proposal. 

Beaufort atended promptly to his parent’s injunctions and 
sent the tellaving reply :— 


“ My dea Glanville, 
3 “Your letter excited in my bosom the deep- 
est sensatioss of sorrow. Ican assure you that your conjec- 
ures are taally unfounded, and that I have never, in one 
single instance, acted other than your friend. Consent te 
meet you fr the purpose of murder! How could I do such 
great wickedness and sin against God? whose awful com- 
mand is,* Thou shalt do no murder,” and duelling ts mur- 
der of the worst kind; for, whatever be the aature of the 
dispute, ‘he parties enter the field for the express purpose of 
the fonl act of murdering each other! The different cases 
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that have occurred present full proofs of the infamy of the 
practice. A quarrel respecting afavourite dog, or some aban- 


doned female at a Theatre, has been the occasion of the loss 
of many a valuable saivabiioia from society. We are told that 


duelling is necessary to preserve the rights of honor ; and 
what is honor, but goodness and rectitude? Can the rights 


of honor be maintained by trampling on the laws of God 
‘and ofour country ? 


* Vir honus est quist 7 
Qui consulta patrum, qui leges juraque servat. 


So speaks Horace, who, although a Heathen, knew how 


to appreciate an honourable man. Shall we, who call our- : 


selves Christians—shall we, the candidates for eternity— 
shall we, guilty and ruined sinners—shall we dare to rush 
into the presence of God with revenge and malice in our 


hearts Oh, no; perish such honor as epposes God— 


rebels against the ouhinnion of our country—tends. its as- 
sistance to increase the sum of human misery, by adding to 
the number of weeping widows and distressedorphans ! 

I shall be ready at any time to afford you a full explana- 
tion of every part of my conduct, upon the condition that our 
parents be present; they are our guardians, and the best 
seconds we can select. My resolution is inflezible to reject 
every other proposition and to risk the consequences. Let 
‘me intreat you, dear Glanville, to banish fron your miné 
every unkind thought respecting 

“ Your very affectiorate friend, 


* To Walter Glanville, Esq. Tuomas Braurory.” 


Glanville read the note with evident marks of disap- 
pointment and chagrin. He knew that his challage would 
not be accepted—he knew, also, that his charge was ground- 
less—he knew thatthe Stockton family would nake their 
inquiries concerning Beaufort; and as to meetag him in 
the presence of their parents, that was wholly art of the 
question. Disappointed and mortified he knew, net how to- 
act, nor what course to pursue; he read the letter asecond, 


* Who isa good man? He who keeps the decress of the 
Senators, he who observes the Jaws and ordinances. ad 


ao 
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third and forth time—paced the room with rapid steps—sat 
down in the chair—rose up hastily, and striking his fore- 
head with vehemence, exclaimed, “ Behold the effects * my 
cursed temper.” 

The next time that young Glanville visited Stockton Hall, 
he had the mortification to hear man y expressions of regret 
that Beaufort had not accompanied him. ‘ How happy you 
ought to think yourself,” said his rrerid “that you can 

call so valuable a youth your friend! I hear his praises re- 
sounded in every quarter, as dutiful to his parents, kind to 
the poor, and attentive to the important duties of religion. 
In my occasional visits amongst my tenants, I often trace 
him on the leaf of a Bible presente -d to a child or to one of 
the laborers. These are some of the most profitable visits 
{ make, and I perceive already their beneficial effects in the 
cottage, as well asin the farm house. My usual practice is, 
to carry a few Bibles and Testaments in the carriage, and 
wherever [find a favourable opportunity, I read part of the 
holy word of God ; but in these delightful labours [ have been 
frequently preceded by the pious assiduity of Beaufort. A 
little girl put her hand upon my knee yesterday, and looking 
up with sweet simplicity into my face, said, ‘Do you know 
Mr. Beaufort ? I love Aim—he teach me catechism ; you 
never teach me ; and he give me little book to read.’ ¢ And 
can you say any of your ‘catechism, my dear? * Yes; ten 
questions 3 shall I say them to your’ ° Do, my lovely child. ? 
—Ah, Glanville ! there isa luxury in doing good. I hope 
you accompany your friend Beaufort in some of these works 
of usefulness. Be assured that this is an admirable mode of 
attaching our tenants to our interest. Let us endeavor ta 
make them happy, and we shall experience happiness in 
return.” 

Glanville was silent, and excused himself from speaking 
much, or account of apain in his head ; but in reality his 
heart was pained. Beaufort’s letter recurred perpetually to 
his thoughts, and he knew not what conduct to pursue. 
Lord Stockton proceeded: “I regret, my dear Glanville, 
that you are indisposed. It was my intention to converse 
with you on the subject of the employment of time, and to 
enlist you in the service of benevolence. God has placed us 


4n this world with various talents. High rank and ample 
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fortune are not designed to encourage ease or administer ic 
our own gratification ; to inflate us with pride, or to render 
us objects of dread and terror; but to facilitate our ex- 
ertions, and enlarge our ability to serve our generation. Do 
you know,” continued he, “ whether your father’s tenantry 
are well supplied with the Holy Scriptures ?”? Glanville re- 
plied in the negative. “Now then,” said his Lordship, 
* with permisson of the Baronet your father, I] shall be 
obliged, by your procuring for me an account of this, as cor- 
rect asa first survey will admit. This will introduce you 
to the state and circumstances of persons beneath you, and 
give you a more extensive acquaintance with human life and 
character.” Glanville acquiesced in the proposal, and 
promised to return in a few days with his list. 

In returning from Stockton, his mind was a prey to the 


fury of conflicting passions. He had never exhibited him- 


self from home in his true colors ; and it is at home that our 
real character is bestknown. ‘There he was haughty to the 
servants, pert and even insolent to bis parents, and quarrel- 
some to his sisters! ‘The Baronet, aware of his temper, had 
prudently made such an arrangement of his property in case 
of his own death, as that the rest of the children might not 
be dependent on the pride and caprice of his son. 

A week passed without any visit from Glanville at Stock- 
ton Hall. Atlength a note was received, apologizing for his 
not having yet made the inquiry, but promising to do it in a 
few days. In fact he did not commence the task, for a task 
itwas indeed to him; but he found no disposition in his 
father’s tenants to answer his questions. “ Here, said Jenny 
Tomkins, “is our proud young squire appearing as insolent 
as ever! what does he want ? Get out of the way children, 
or you'll be sure to have a cut of his whip.” Well, Jen,” 
said he as he entered the door, “I’m come on a curious 
errand: are you methodist enough-to have a Bible in.the 
house?” “ Yes, Mr. Walter, I have, and a pretty thing it 
is; hardly a sound leaf from beginning to end.” “ Ho! 
very well—Come here Jack ; (addressing himself to a 
child of three years old,) if you'll swear at your mother Pl! 
give you sixpence. Come, now, say ”? Reader ! J 





suppress the sentence. ‘The infant endeavoured to lisp the 
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oath. “ There’s a fine fellow, give me your hand} you'll 
swear bye and bye as well as the best of us.” 

“ That’s a pretty youth ‘” said Jenny Tomkins; “ a fine 
fellow to inherit the estate ; and to inquire if l had a Béble— 
a Bible indeed! I should as soon expect a visit from old 
Satan to ask if I had a Bible !” 

This will serve as aspecimen, and the reader will not be 
surprised to hear, that the return sent in to Lord Stockton 
was in all respects incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

May I not be permitted to suggest here, how necessary it 
is that persons of character and consistency should be se- 
lected to acertain the want of Bibles, or indeed to take any 
active part in the distribution of that Holy Book. The idea 
of a Sabbath-breaker, a drunkard, a person. of loose charac- 
ter being engaged in a-Bible Society, is at once preposterous 
and revolting. 

When Glanville sent in his return to Lord Stockton, he 
stated in his note that he found the tenants well furnished 
with the Bible, except ina very few instances. 

At his next visit to Stockton, the noble owner of the man- 
sion requested his presence in his library, and politely thank- 
ed him for his attention to his request. “ And now, my 
young friend, allow me to ask you, what you think of the 
Bible? Have you one, and are you in the practice of 
reading it ?” 

These were questions to which Glanville was altogether a 
stranger ; hjs embarrassment was complete, and did nat 
escape his Lordship’s notice. “ You are not, I presume, a 
Bible reader, and, consequently, are not furnished with those 
principles which dignify the human character. ‘The maxims 
of the world are, in a great degree, false, and of course totally 
opposite to the doctrines of the blessed Saviour. You are 
at present ignorant of the world, and notwithstanding the 
years you have passed at college, you know but little of 
human life; take this sacred ‘book, (holding out a neat 
pocket Bible) read it with care, and pray t that the Holy 
Spirit may enlighten your mind to understand its sacred 
contents ; there you will learn your awful state as a fallen 
son of Adam, and the necessity of repentance towards God, 
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and of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the appointed Saviour, 
who came into the world to live and to die for guilty sinners, 
This is indeed a subject seldom entered upon by men of rank 
and of learning; so true are the words of the Apostle, 
‘ Not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called. Happy is it that there are,some who 
do not think religion ‘beneath them. Our late excellent 
monarch set an admirable example to his subjects, not only in 
his strict attention to the important services of the sanctuary 
in public, but in his attachment to the book of God in his 
private retirement. But I will not detain you upon this 
topic any longer; remember that time is flying, and bearing 
on its wings days, and months, and years! Soon, very soon 
we shall appear at the bar of God! then, dear Glanville, 
then what will be our state!————Farewell. Let these 
thoughts sink deep into your mind.” 

Glanville bowed and retired, and soon left the house. In 
his way home he perceived a waggon coming towards him, 
and as he advanced, he called to the driver to stop imme- 
diately ; swearing at the same time, that if the man did not 
obey his orders, he would horsew hip him severely. The man 
advanced with his waggon, which was heavily laden with 
corn, leaving sufficient room for Glanville to pass. The high 
spirit of the latter, regardless of the consequences, excited 
him to chastise the waggoner for his presumption in not 
obeying his orders, and the whip was applied in the most 
wanton manner to the back and shoulders of the harmless 
driver of the team, who conducted himself with the utmost 
patience and coolness, while he endeavored to defend himself 
from the furious and unprovoked attack of the young Squire. 
“ There,” said Glanville, when his fury had spent itself, 
** remember, in future, to obey your superiors.” “ Yes, yes, 
young gentleman,” said the waggoner, “I will remember it, 
and so will you unless Iam much mistaken..? Glanville 
galloped off and soon reached his father’s house, and sup- 
pressing his feelings, exhibited to his father the pocket Bible 
which he had received from Lord Stockton. Qn a blank 
leaf his Lordship had written these lines : 
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THIS VOLUME, 
more valuable than mines of gold, 
as leading the reader to 
JESUS, 
the Saviour of lost sinners, 
the comforter of the miserable, 
the Guide of the wanderer, 
the constant and unerring monitor of the 
young, 
the solace of the aged, a 
the hope of the dying, - 
is presented ta 
WaLterR GLANVILLE, Esq. 
By his affectionate friend, 


STOCKTON. 


se Very pretty indeed said the Baronet, “I hope, Walter, 
you will prove yourself worthy of the friendship of so good a 
man as his Lordship. I wish I were halfso good as he is! 
God help me! The time I hope will yet come when I 
shall be better than 1 am now.” How many persons enter- 
tain the same delusive idea! Alas! they do not mean to 
seek the kingdom of God, nor ta run the race set before them. 
Could heaven be obtained by vain wishes and outward pro- 
fessions, it would be theirs ; but the world has their hearts, 
and God will not aceept those whose hearts are not devoted 
to him. The man approved at the “great day of dread 
decision and despair,” is such a man as Joshua, who, re- 
sardless of the conduct of others, resolves to serve the Lord. 
He fears not the world’s frown, nor can he be seduced by its 
facinating smile. He dares to be singular; not precise, 
nor pedantic, nor ostentatious ; but firm in his attachment to 
God, and in his opposition to sinful maxims and_ pursuits, 
Thisis the man whom the King of heaven will honour in 
this world, and crown with everlasting glory in the world to 
come, where all is happiness, and joy, and peace. 


* As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


(To be continued. ) 
26* 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
CHARLES WHISTON. 


A STORY. 
(Continued from p. 273 ) 


Mrs. Whiston and Charles were now turning the bend of 
of the hill; and the cottage hove insight. “ There, there,” 
said Charles thoughtlessly ; “ but it may be Delia is gone.” 

“ Did she speak to you in the morning at all,” inquired 
his mamma. 

“ Oh, she did; and she looked so happy, I wished I was 
black Delia. She spoke of heaven, and called it her home; 
and she prayed for me, and for you, ma; and she wept 
aloud, like one in distress, while she prayed for her igno- 
rant countrymen in Africa.” 

“* May God hear her prayer,” said Mrs. Whiston. “ Did 
she take the food when you gave it to her ?” 

“Only alittle of it ; for she could not eat much. She 
was weak, and troubled in her throat.” 

Now their solemn, and quiekened steps, had brought them to 
the door of the afflicted cottage. It was a miserable abode, 
scarcely sheltering the lonely inmate from the falling rain, 
or driving snow, or howling wind, which in their turns visit- 
edit. The scenery around, however, was mingled beauty 
and grandeur. A ragged pile of precipitous rocks rose 
aloft on the east ; a dense and shady forest stretched far 
back upon the west and north west ; and south, on a gentle 
declivity towards the sea, lay fields of cultivated land. -This 
romantic place, rendered doubly interesting by the cottage 
of Delia, was visited during the pleasant months by people 
of taste, from the neighbouring city, as if the genius of mirth 


and pleasure, as well as of health and beauty, dwelt there.— 


They often climbed the mountain, upon the east side, to its 
very summit to enjoy the refreshing breezes ; to gaze on the 
sublimity and beauty of the scene, and to regale themselves 
with wine and music, and taste the joys of social life. They 
were a pleasure seeking people—seldom thought of the in- 
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habitant of the cottage, except as adding a charm to the else 
solitary retreat. Sympathies they had none for the poor, 
glorying mainly in their wealth, and contemning the desti- 
tute ; forgetting that God~is no respecter of persons. I 
speak of the people generally. Many there were who, like 
Mrs. Whiston, esteemed virtue and piety in the low as well 
as among the rich. God hath chosen the poor of this world 
to be rich in faith, and heirs of his kingdom. 

Delia was poor and despised by the world ; but not by the 
Lord of glory. At her door Mrs. Whiston stood a moment 
to listen. All was still within. No weeping friends encir- 
cled the coarse bed on which pious Delia was languishing ; 
no voice was heard of parents, of children, of physician.— 
Mrs. Whiston stooped through the narrow and low door, 
and found her eyes closed, she knew not whether in sleep or 
in death. The room was dark, a few beams only, of light, 
penetrating between the logs of which the cottage was built. 
She stepped in with the feelings of one entering the tomb. 
Charles followed. She immediately attempted to ascertain 
whether it was the vault of the dead, or the house of the liv- 
ing. She saw indications of life. Mrs. Whiston touched 
her wrist, and felt the feeble motion of the vital current. She 
administered wine, and suitable restoratives. Dying Delia 
awoke, and partly arose; she stared around. “ Ah me! 
why did I not awake in a better world. If I live, I sin; that 
bad against God, who so good—he is good. When I die, 
then I no more do so—never again sin—Come Lord Jesus.” 
“ Do you know me,” said Mrs. Whiston, coming near her— 
“Do you remember me, Delia. “I can na tell,” she re- 

lied. Charles came forward at his mother’s request.— 
‘“ Dear child,” she exclaimed, “ pretty Charley—and we 
an’tin heaven yet Charley, are we. I could na think J 
should be here any more. Oh me want to be gone—'tis far 
better. Is this your ma, dear Charley, that weeps for this 
poor auld thing that’s dying and soon going.” “Yes, De- 
lia,” said the boy, “this is my ma—she has come to help 

ou now you are so sick.” 

“Dear Mrs. Whiston, how’d ye come to this auld place ; 
‘tis kind ; God bless ye ; ’tis good to have a heart that looks 
after God in the cottage; ye na look for Delia, poor thing, 
but to see how low the great God stoops down. In God f 
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am, and I live in God, and heinme.” Casting her eyes or) 
Charles—* Dear boy, he is a son Pe might make any 
mother happy to call him her own—my heart loves him 
next to God—he is good—he pities this auld thing that is 
vile as a toad, so vile nobody would’t e’en step on it. 

“ Weare all poor and worthless,” said Mrs. Whiston, 
“all vile sinners. God cannot, in his purity, so much as 
look onus. He is still kind to us.” 

“ Yes, yes,’ Delia added, falling back upon her pillow 
which was a pile of cleanly rags on some dry leaves, “ he is 
kind—I feel his goodness morning and evening and all the 
day. When I am sick, and have nothing, I want nothing.— 
My soul is full of God—it communes with him, and I am 
happy, oh! happy in him.” 

‘* And does he send you, Delia, enough to eat and drink 
and to make you comfortable °’ 

‘“‘ Sometime,” she replied with a meek and submissive 
look, “it no come till he try my heart, and see if I will mur- 
mur—-sometime all day Ino get any thing to eat. But I 
say to myself, God clothe the lillies—God feed the sparrow— 
he count the hair on the head, and will he not take care of 
you, O ye of de little faith. He send leaves to de naked 
trees-—he tell the foxes dig holes to keep warm in winter— 
he teach de bird make nest for de eggs and de young birds; 
and will he no care for us who Jesus died to save. Then 
me not at all care when it come, or if it no come. So I be 
quiet, and find God is good. By and by Charley come trip- 
ping in, or somebody God send, like eagles to Elijah. Then 
I remember the word of David: ‘ My soul, wait thou only 
for the Lord ; for my expectation is from him—he maketh 
thy cup to run over with blessings.’ ” 

Other sentiments like these she expressed, and often with 
ecstacy in the thought of God’s goodness to her. She had 
great confidence in him. She believed his promises. No 
person could have a more full and constant sense of sinful- 
ness ; and yet death had no terrors to her. God she knew 
from her Bible is just and good, and must punish sin im or- 
der to support the attributes of goodness and justice; and 
yet, through Christ, she triumphed in view of Heaven. Sin, 
when discovered in ‘her heart, grieved and stung her deeper 
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shan the sting of death. She wished to die, not so much to 
be happy as to be free from sin—to be holy like God. 
Durit.g Mrs. Whiston’s stay this aged saint was exercised 
with keen pain, but nothing of complaint was heard. “ It 
is well,” she would often say, “ it is well, because the Lord 
has done it.” Charles was “affected to tears by her spasms 
and convulsive shocks. He was no less affected by that 
short sentence, 7¢ 7s well. He himself had been sick, and 
at times in distressing pain ; but he knew not how to call it 
allright and well. The boys, his school-fellows, were at 
play in the street ; but he was pining with distressing sick- 
ness. However he kept his feelings from his mother. She 


supposed he was only touched tenderly with the -scene of 


suffering ; for he possessed a very feeling heart. He could 
not step on a worm without pitying it. But Charles felt 
something more—he felt that this despised woman was in 
possession of something of which he was destitute. 

After relieving her woes by every means within their 
reach, Mrs. Whiston and her affectionate Charles returned 
home, instructed, reproved, pleased, and satisfied. A faith- 
iul female servant was dispatched in the evening to spend the 
night with her. 

‘During several weeks every necessary attention was paid 
to her, and Delia was restored to the usual health of aged 
people. Charles frequented her humble dwelling, as the 
bearer of temporal favours, and the recipient of divine in- 
struction‘and heavenly blessings. Or, as we find it expres- 
sed in his dear mother’s diary, “he carried away some tri- 
fle of earthly good ; but brought back a rich store ‘of heaven- 
ly wisdom.” He had just begun his Sabbath School lessons, 
which she explained often with great propriety, and enfor- 
ced upon his heart with affection and warmth. She loved 
the Bible herself, and revered its author. 

“ Charley,” said she one day holding her Bible in her 
hand, “ Charley, ye are now little ; soon ye will be a man. 
Yenow stand on the sea shore and wait to launch abroad on 
the wide waters. The sea is now smooth ; ye can see the 
trees and mountains hanging in it, and the clouds fly there ; 
but the wind does not always sleep. [t will come down and 
roll up the huge waves foaming against the rocks. Your 
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bark will be tossed; it will dash and split onthe rocks li ¥e 
do not manage it well. So ye now are coming to deal with 
a smooth but changing world. Dangers will stand all 
around ye. Bad men will tempt and abuse and deceive. 
They will ruin ye, if ye be not careful. Ye must have God 
to guide and protect. This Bible is his book of directions— 
*tis God’s voice speaking to the world. If ye take this ye 
will not greatly err. Take it, Charley 5; put it to your 
heart, keep it there. And I hope ye willlove the Bible.— 
Charley, ye know poor African—ignorant, wicked, perish- 
ing people. They have no Bible. JWéill you go and carry 
‘em this auld Bible 2, When I die, I wish send it there.” 
Charles replied not ; but was touched with this address 


and request. 


INGRATITUDE. 


A TALE. 


* Special favours call for great gratitude, as those who 
rent the largest farms generally pay the most for them.” 


—Dyerr. 


Joun WILKINSON was an industrious man, and having 
a wife and family to support, he turned his attention to the 
sale of old books, and as he had no capital and dreaded to 
be in debt, he took a small stall at the corner of one of the 
streets in London. At the usual hour of eight in the morn- 
ing, John was observed putting out his books to the best 
advantage, for he did not spend that time in bed which 
ought to be devoted tolabeur. His civility and proper 
behaviour soon attracted general notice, and numbers fre- 
guented his stall so that in a short time he perceived that his 
assiduity was not without profit. 

Amongst the persons who remarked his regularity, his 
sobriety and attention to his daily employment, was Mr. 
Edwards, a respectable bookseller, who resided in the 
neighbourhood, and thinking John to be a man deserving of 
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natronage, he took an opportunity of questioning him on 
the subject of his profits, and how it was that his industry 
and sobriety had not removed many of | the indicatious of 
poverty which still existed. “ Ah, sir,” said John, “ my 
capital is so small that 1 am unable to procure those books 
as afford any thing like a living profit.” “ Well,” said Mr. 
Edwards, whose ability was equal to his humanity, and who 
delighted in works of kindness, “If I find cash what part 
of the profit would you allow me?” “ Half, sir,” said 
John, “ most gladly.” The terms were agreed on—the 
money advanced—John proceeded upon an enlarged scale, 
and, in a few years had realized a profit of some thousands 
of pounds. 

But, alas, how deceitful is the human heart! As John 
increased in riches, he increased in ambition. His means 
were ample, and he engaged ina variety of projects to 
increase his property still further. but this was not the 
worst! He began to view his partner Mr. Edwards, as an 
impediment to his prosperity! He, therefore, proposed a 
dissolution of partnership, and Mr. Edwards retired from 
the concern. 

But, mark the change! From that tme every thing went 
wrong. Losses of every kind attended him, by land and 
by sea. Sickness entered his family, and such an accumu- 
lation of evils, from what the world ‘calls ill-fortune, befel 
him, that his affairs became deranged and he was at length 
declared a bankrupt ! What could he do? only one thing 
remained, and that was to return to his old practice of selling 
books at the stail. He, accordingly sought out his old 
situation and once more took possession of the identical 
stall, where he made his first attempt to gain a fivelihood. 
With a heart almost brcken, he frequently turned his eye 
to the residence of his old friend Edwards, while the tears 
streamed down his furrowed cheeks at the recollection of 
his base ingratitude. 

The kind, the generous Edwards, soon recognized his 
former partner, and, after two or three years, he formed the 
resolution to make John another offer. He went, therefore, 
to his book-stand and expressed his sorrow for his misfortunes. 
“ Qa, sir!” said John, with adeep groan, “my fate is not 
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misfortune ; no, it is a just punishment from offended Hea. _ 





ven, for the grossest ingratitude . Edwards 
paused for some time, and then taking John by the hand, 
said, “If we were to try the old plan again, do you think 
you would behave better? Poor John was greatly affected 
and said, in broken accents, “ his heart had so greatly 
deceived him that he could not trust it; and,” added he, 
“God I trust, will forgive me, but I can never forgive 
myself.” 

Mr. Edwards was convinced that a sense of unworthi- 
ness was the best security for integrity, told him he had his 
forgiveness for the past and his confidence for the future, and 
he would, therefore, immediately advance him some money. 
The astonished man looked at his benefactor, but wanted 
words to express his thanks. 


The falling tear bedewed his cheeks, 
And told the thanks he could not speak. 


The second attempt of Mr. Edwards succeeded no less 
than the first, and in a few years John amassed a handsome 
fortune. But the reflection of his former ingratitude con- 
stantly followed him, and, even to his dying day, he frequent- 
ly enene’, “ T shall never forget my ingratitude.” 

But, what was the offence of John Wilkinson, when com- 
pared with our returnsto God: He has often blessed us, 
often visited us, often tried us. And yet how have his ben- 
efits been slighted by us. Let us think upen the constant, 
the unmerited mercies we continually receive from Him, who 
feeds, and guides, and guards us. “ It was the custom of the 
pious Jews of old,” says Mr. Henry, “ to give God thanks 
for every good thing which they enjoyed, saw, or heard of: 
thus, if they smelt a rose they were taught to say, blessed be 
God who made that flower; if they ate bread, they said, 
blessed be He that appointed bread to strengthen man.” 
We that have superior mercies to what they had, should 
hereby be taught to be very grateful for all that we enjoy, 
and the remembrance of former troubles should never drown 
the sense of present mercies.”’— Youths’ Mag. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN 
DON’T CHEAT YOURSELF. 


[ suppose that my young oe nds lave expected all the ad- 
vice I have to give under this head before this. But the 
‘lelay could not be well avoided. If you have not cheated 
yourselves, I think that you are prepared, by your improve- 
ment, to read this piece more e understandingly than if for- 
warded sooner. If it be so, the delay is profitable. 

Those who think that they may act foolishly and wicked- 

ly because they are young, err; for good behaviour and a 
cood education are always more noticed in the young than 
in the old. Then those who begin young to do oood, i in 
these ways, have the happiness of thinking, that while child- 
ren, they are doing more good than some old people; and 
have the cheering prospect of having much time to spend in 
this way—their whole life at any rate. Children do think 
that there is no happiness in doing good—that to study hard, 
to be condescending to inferiors, affectionate and familiar 
with equals, and respectful to superiors, is a task rather than 
a pleasure. They are willing that old folks should ebserve 
these things, but they don’t want to do so themselves. ‘ But 
by neglecting them they lose the friendship and company of 
the good, and gain the notice and fall into the practices oi 
the bad, and, in this way, cheat ourselves of happiness and 
peace. 

You may have seen some little boys look cross, smoke a 
pipe, drink strong drink, even to excess, swear, contradict, 
abuse others, even their parents, steal melons and fruit, and 
do other things of the kind because they have seen some do 
so that had on fine clothes, and they thought that they were 
gentlemen, and if they did so they would be gentlemen too. 
Foolish boys—they will find themselves as much cheated as 
Dr. Franklin when he bought the whistle. They will, it is 
true, be noticed and known, in consequence of such conduct 
—but they will be known as a murderer is—to be cursed 
and hated and despised and condemned by every one—ex- 
cept they may be praised by a few drunkards. Now, my 
young friends, I want you always to remember, that men 
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who praise such conduct don’t deserve to be treated in any 
way but with pity and contempt. If they do wear fine 
clothes, even the best of broadcloth, their conduct cannot be 
commended, and their praise an’t worth a cent. 

Then, to disobey parents—to be proud, cross, contradict- 
ing, thievish, swearing, and drunken boys, is not the way to 
be gentlemen. 

You think that your parents love vou; and so they do. 
What would you think of them if they were to sell you for 
slaves? You would think they ware cruel ; and so{they would 
be. Well now children, you think that you love yourselves ; 
and so you do. But after all, you have sold yourselves to be 
slaves for life, if you have formed bad habits, and the mo- 
ment you form a bad habit hereafter, you put handcuffs on 
your hands and chains on your feet ; and you will have to 
obey the habits which you form as long as you live. You 
think that by and by yeu will give them up; but the Bi- 
ble tells you that you cannot do it alone, and if youdo 
wrong knowingly and wilfully, can you expect that God 
will help you: ? “But if you should become Christians after 
having formed many bad habits, they will be thorns in your 
flesh. You would condemn your parents were they to 
sell you for ever so much money—do not then sell your- 
selves for nothing ; for in fact you get nothing but disap- 
pointment and slavery for bad habits, let drunkards praise 
them as they may. 

Those who have money, cheat themselves if they do not 
lay it out toggood advantage. If we buy things which we 
don’t need, because they are cheap—and those which we 
are not rich enough to have, or which produce but a mo- 
mentary satisfaction and “ perish with the using,” we cheat 
ourselves—for soon every thing will be taken to pay debts. 
Give money to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to 
send missionaries to carry the Bible to the heathen, and to 
teach heathen children to read it, and good will be done and 
gained with the use of money. But as many people use it, 
or rather abuse it, it is a curse. 

Those who have opportunity to go to Sabbath School and 
do not, cheat themselves. Many children have learned more 
of the Bible by guing to Sabbath School, than they would 
ever have learnt if they had not gone, had they lived to be a 
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hundred years’ old. And what is more important, some 
have got new hearts at the Sabbath School ; and you could 
not buy one of these hearts if you would give the whole 
world. Then some children have been made richer by go- 
ing to Sabbath school than they would be if the world were 
given them. But some children feel as if they did well 
by going to school merely. ‘They pay no attention to what 
is said by the teachers ; and they learn their lessons only on 
the Sabbath, whereas they should learn a few verses every 
day, and review them often, that they may be able to say 
them without missing a single word of the lesson. It is not 
enough to do well; we cheat ourselves, and sin too, if we 
do not as well as we can. 

Probably you have heard that the heathen widows burn 
themselves on the funeral pile of their husbands ; and doing 
so break the commandment, “ Thou shalt not kill”—for it 
is as wicked to kill ourselves, though it be fashionable, as 
to kill another. You pity these deluded ignorant crea- 
tures, and wish they knew better. Well, how do you feel 
when you see one witha “ belt” drawn so tight around her 
that you know that she will soon havethe consumption, and 
be calledto give the reason to the great Judge of all, why she 
killed herself? She has the bible and knows better. Yon 
may pity and condemn such, but never copy their example, 
for it is a serious question whether those who do so /nowing- 
ly can be christians. All cheat themselves who neglect reli- 
gion onany account. “ For what shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? Or what shall 
he give in exchange for his soul r” TYRO. 


THE CRATER OF ETNA. 


Above the snows, which to a distant beholder seem to 
crown Etna, and to be in immediate contact with the orifice 
of that immense volcano, there exists a vast and unequal 
space, a desolate and frightful region, incessantly beaten by 
an impetuous wind, or covered with sulphurous clouds, agita- 
ied by continual workings, which daily change its aspect and 
‘ts dangers, and are composed of the remains of the most vi- 
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olent eruptions, or of the more tardy productsof:the continual 
fermentation, operating within the crater, even in its ordina- 
ry and accessible state. In the midst, of this arid, burning, 
and chaotic waste, rises an ultimate eminence, steep and un- 
even, down the sides of which roll at every moment the burn- 
ing substances emitted from the interior of the crater, at short 
intervals, and with loud detonations. Yet this instantane- 
ous ejection of cinders’ Java, and scorie, is not sufficient to 
deter the audacious traveller, who is determined on attaining 
a station whence he may contemplate the gulph of which this 
frightful cone forms, as it were, the crown. In ascending 
the exterior slope of this apex the feet are sometimes buried 
in loose cinders, or recoil with the rubbish that gives way at 
every step; sometimes they slip from the smoother parts 
which the mephitic clouds have covered with humidity 5 still 
the heat of this unstable ground allows no time for taking 
breath, even when the extreme rarefaction of the air, at an 
elevation of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, might 
alone cause great difficulty of respiration. Exhalations from 
the crater descend in volumes down the sides of the moun- 
tain, producing, when met with a painfully suffocating sensa- 
tion, and augmenting the terror and dismay caused by the ex- 
plosions that are heard from the interior of the volcano, ech- 
oing and reverberating in abysses, of which the imagination 
dares not conceive the extent or profundity. At each de- 
tonation the mountain appears to quake ; scoria, ashes, and 
calcined stones, glide in black furrows along its declivity, 
and render the access still more perilous. In many cases it 
is only by going on hands and knees, and by attaching them- 
selves one to another by cords, that persons find it possible 
to attain the extreme verge of the great opening, from whence 
the eye can scarcely take in the vast circumference ata single 
view. In fact, the crater of Etna has not the aspect of a 
nearly regular funnel ; it appears rather to be a gulf, the 
periphery of which, unequal in its outline,and elevation, is 
divided by numerous crevices, and »presents in a circle of 
nearly a league in extent a succession of salient and retiring 
angles, lateral cavities, deep fissures, and sharp projections, 
several of which form so many particular craters in a state 
of incandescence. The view here given, represents one o! 
these divisions of the great crater: it is the most elevated 
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vt of its opening. The interior surface, which has almost 
the aspect of an artificial excavation, is furrowed with crevi- 
CeS, from whence are emitted, with some noise, and at brief 
intervals, sheaves of fire, and ‘whirling clouds of smoke, the 
creat part of which, after rising to a considerable height, fall 
down again into the very gulf. ‘The burning lava, the ashes, 
and the calcined fragments, are frequently shot to the ex- 
terior of the crater ; glittering scoriz explode in the air like 
sky-rockcts, and roll away ata distance down the slope ot 
the mountain. Some travellers have seen torrents of lava 
escape from the cavities of the interior declivity in a state of 
fusion, and flow down the abyss, where they were lost in the 
sinuosities of an irregular, but apparently bottomless funnel. 
Yet this fearful spectacle may be contemplated from a still 
nearer point of view, and some intrepid observers have pene- 
trated down the sloping sides into the very interior of the 
crater, in which at the depth of 25 or 30 feet, occurs a kind 
of shelf or corniche, from whence a closer inspection may be 
obtained, though not Without extreme danger of this impo- 
sing scene. In regard to all below this point, the descrip- 
tions that have been given of the crater differ from each oth- 
er, and prove by their discrepancies that the gulf undergoes 
frequent changes at that depth in its state and situation. 
Sometimes the bottom appeared covered with ashes and rub- 
bish, sometimes it was overspread with a dense vapour im- 
penetrable to the sight. ‘There were moments when it was 
possible to distinguish the sinuosities of an abyss winding 
amidst calcined rocks to the depth of about 600 feet ; at oth- 
er times, an interior cone, crowned with a second crater, rose 
from the midst of the cavity, of a more recent period ; this 
immense basin seemed to be divided in several places by im- 
mense partitions formed of lava and scorie. But whatever 
be the state of the gulft its sublime and terrible aspect, and 
the dreadful phenomena of which it is the scene, appal the 
understanding, and strike the imagination. Adopting the 
fiction of the poets, the beholder here fancies himself at the 
cates of hell; at least he is tempted to exclaim with the sim- 
ple villagers of the vicinity, “ Ecco la casa del diavolo !” 
( Behold the devil’s house.) But if on turning at once from 
the contemplation of these horrible wonders, he directs his 
view away from the crater toward the immense horizon which 
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318 Juvenile Expositor. 


expands around Etna, a contrast of the most delightful kind 
enchants his eye, and revives his oppressed spirits. All 
Sicily, her cities, her harbours, her rivers, her rich plains, 
and the sea, which forms her superb cincture, seen from this 
prodigious elevation, form a picture indescribably magnifi- 
cent. Torrents of light stream over those fertile valleys, those 
azure waves, and those mountains, that seem dwindled into 
little hills, in the presence of this frowning and gigantie vol- 
cano. 





From the Rhode Island Religious Lutelligencer. 


JUVENILE EXPOSITOR. 


Behold ye despisers, and wonder, and perish ;— Acts. 
He that despiseth his ways, shall die—Prov. xix. 16. 


About the year 1793, an awful incident occurred in Salem, 
state of New-Jersey. ‘There had been a revival of religion, 
and God’s people had been disturbed with riots and mobs ; 
but on making application to the civil magistrate, these tu- 
mults had been effectually suppressed. The thoughtless op- 
posers of religion turned their attention to a new method oi 
entertainment, and acted in a farcical way religious meetings, 
pretending to speak of their experiences, to exhort, &c. to 
amuse one another in a profane, theatrical manner. One 
night, a young actress stood up on one of the benches, pre- 
tending to speak her experience, and, with mock solemnity 
cried out, “‘ Glory to God, I have found peace; I am sanc- 
tified ; I am now fit to die.” Scarcely had this unhappy 
girl uttered these words, before she actually dropped dead on 
the floor, and was taken up a lifeless corpse. Struck with 
this awful visitation, the auditors were instantly seized with 
inexpressible terrour, and every face was covered with con- 
sternation and dismay. May such awful examples prove a 
warning to others, that they may never ridicule religious 


people, or religious exercises, lest God take it as done to 
himself. 


Better is a little with the fear of the Lord, than great 
treasure and trouble therewith.—Proverbs xx. 16. 


Henry had often heard his pious parents quote this pas- 
sage of scripture, when they sat down with their children to 
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partake of a slender and coarse repast. He did not however 
fully understand how they could think themselves so happy 
us their landlord whose incomes were so abundant as to sup- 
ply his family in luxuries and add another farm to the 
many he already possessed every year. but going one day 
to the rich man’s house to carry some poultry towards pay- 
ing their rent, he saw the landJord in great trouble, and la- 
menting bitterly that he had spent so much property in the 
education of a son who had become a rake and swindler, and 
was now in prison. ‘Then bursting into tears on the account 
of another who was intemperate, and yet lamented more 
grievously the hard fate of a daughter who had been sought 
for, and married for her money. O that I had never been 
rich enough to afford the means for these evils—how much 
happier are my tenants who have nothing to perplex and 


deprive them of sleep and appetite. O what would I give if 


a child of mine was like Henry. This brought the text te 
his mind. 


—_—— —__ 


OBITUARY. 


Rosert Boyp, son of James and Betsey Boyd of Water- 
ford in the county of Erie, (Pa. ) was born on the 11th of Ju- 
ly, 1802, and was released from the toils and the pains of 
this transitory life, after a long consumptive complaint, on 
the 20th of February, 1823, rejoicing in the God of his sal- 
vation. 

From childhood he was exemplary in his moral deport- 
ment ; but was taught not to build his hope of heaven on his 
own works of righteousness. For a considerable time, to- 
wards the close of life, he was under serious impressions ; 
and, at length, through the blessed influence of the Holy 
Spirit, he was enabled to cast himself at the foot of the cross 
and to look to Jesus as the author and the finisher of his 
faith. It was not, however, till a few weeks before his death 
that the evidences of an interest in the divine Saviour were 
fully and comfortably manifest to his mind. From this pe- 
‘riod he was not only reconciled to the plan of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, but was continually expressing his de- 
sires that all around and especially his young relatives and 
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companions should be made acquainted with this Friend of 
sinners ; that, to this end, they should daily and diligently 
read and meditate on the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments; that they should be much engaged in prayer ; in a 
word, that they should seek first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness, and all other needed things would be 
added. 

3eing esked if he had satisfactory evidence of an interest 
in Christ, he said, oh yes, I hope 1! have, for there is nothing 
in this world which can answer my purpose short of an in- 
terest in the blessed Jesus. He often spoke to his brothers 
and sister, exhorting them not to neglect the one thing need- 
ful; to strive and pray for an interest in the Saviour ; and 
to give all diligence to make their calling and election sure, 
repeating these appropriate lines— 


Life is the time to serve the Lord, 
The time to ensure the great reward, 
And while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 


One morning, when his father entered his room, he found 
him addressing one of his young brother’s in this manner; you 
are now young read: in health, but remember you must die 3 one 
thing is needful; you must have an interest in the blessed 
Redeemer ; you must read the Scriptures and learn your du- 
ty to God, your parents, your elder brothers and sister; you 
must pray for faith, and grace to believe in the Saviour’s 
righteousness alone for salvation. 

To his sister, a professor of religion, he said, about ten 
days before his death, Nancy, have you full confidence in the 
Saviour? Is all your reliance on him? Being answered 
that she had found him the only rock of safety, he said yes, 
he is the only sure foundation ; but oh, beware of carnal se- 
curity ; search your heart daily ; religion is not the work of 
one day ; be instant in prayer; pray without ceasing ; then 
closed his eves as if dropping asleep, but immediately ex- 
claimed that he had almost fallen asleep without prayin 
upon which he poured forth his soul ina solemn, lecilte. 


penitent, and fervent manner till his strength was almost 
exhausted. 
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His mother sitting by him one morning busy about some 
domestic concerns he said, mother, you are careful about 
many things, but one thing is needful. ‘To his brothers and 
sister and others he would often say, one thing is needful, 
oh one thing is needful, cs if he could not sufficiently repre- 
sent how important he now felt this one thing needful to be 
' in prospect of that event, which was at hand arid of that tri- 
_ bunal, before which he was about to appear. 
_ Some one speaking of a young lady, who was in delicate 
health, it was remarked that she was not without serious 
thoughts ; he exclaimed, that will not do. She must have 
_ the love of God in her heart. ‘Then turning to his mother, 
he said, tell Aurelia to seek first the kingdom of heaven and 
the righteousness thereof. Tell her to prepare for death: 5 it 
is not probable that she will live many years; but, if she 
should live to a good old age, she must die then, and oh, 
how important that she should be prepared for death. Tell 
herto attend to the one thing needful and not to rest In any 
thing short of an imterest in Christ. 

His language to his relatives, young friends, and those of 
riper years, was that of importunity and earnest entreaty to 
be reconciled to. God in Jesus Christ. This, said he, is the 
accepted time, this is the day of salvation. Oh put it not 
off. I have often been told this, but, to my great grief, I put 
off the all-important work of religion too long ; yet God has 
had mercy on my precious soul; my trust is in Jesus ; look 
to him; he is a gracious Saviour ; see me on the borders of 
eternity ; you must follow me into the world of spirits; we 
must all die; and there is no other name under heaven given 
amongst men, by which we must be saved, but that of Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus beseeching his fellow creatures to repair to the 
blood of the eross, labouring, as his strength would admit, in 
the language of simplicity, and sincerity, and tenderness olf 
affection, to promote the welfare of their souls, this young 
man fell asleep in Jesus ; and oh, how happy, if those, who 
witnessed his faith and hope, and heard the exhortations, 
which dropped from his jips, might, like him, be led to lay 
hold of the only hope offered to sinners in the Gospel. 


Pitts. Rec. 
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Religious Entelliqence. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


In the N. H. Repository we find the following summary 
ef revivals in that part of the United States: 

The religious attention at Milton, Ms. is increasing; about 
20 are thought to have been born again. Next communion 
10 are to be admitted into Mr. Codman’s church, Dorches- 
ter. Sabbath, 30th ult. 50 persons were united with the 
church in Randolph, Ms. of which Mr. Hitchcock is pastor. 
‘The revival extends into the two other parisiies of that town, 
but the number of hopeful converts is unknown. In Canton 
Ms. also, a revival has commenced. These four towns lie 
a little south of Boston, and are adjoining to one another. 

About 40 hopeful converts are the fruits of the revival 
commenced during the last winter, in one of the parishes of 
Granville, N. Y. 

A revival has recently commenced in Hubbardton, Vt.— 
A revival commenced about the first of July, in Townsend Yt. 
More than 100 have recently attended the meetings for anxious 
inquirers, and the number of attendants is increasing. Forty 
or more were on the first of this month, rejoicing in hope, 
and the prospects increasingly animating. In Eastport, 
Me. is a revival; 30 or 40 are said to be the subjects of it, 

The Revival in Boston and Charlestown, continues, not- 
withstanding the unfavourable season of the year and the 
necessary absence of the Pastors of the three Churches which 
have been most favoured, for the recovery of their health and 
exhausted strength. 48 persons were admitied to Park-street 
Church and 20 to the Union Church in June last ; 24 tothe 
Old South Church in July ; 34 to the first Church in Charles- 
town in June, andi fin July.—45 now stand propounded for 
Park-street Church, 30 are approved for admission to the 
Old South Church, and 12 or more to the Union Church, 
in Sept. next. Indications of the silent but powerful opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit are daily seen, in conviction and con- 
version. While we are grateful for the prayers of Christians 
abroad, we would affectionately request their continuance— 
for they may be assured that in due time, they and we shall 
reap, if we faint not.—Recorder. 
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The Rivulet.—Poeiry. 32$ 


iu several parts of Virginia the Lord is pouring out his 
- spirit and awkening sinners. In Norfolk a pleasing work 
of grace is prevailing. At Craney Island, about 12 miles 
from Norfolk, the work is powerful beyond what is often 
known. At Four Mile Creek 114 are the hopeful subjects 
of grace ; and the spirit is descending on Buckingham county. 

We are happy to learn that the revival which has for some 
time prevailed at Charleston, S. C. is still continued, and 
as is hoped increasing. 


SS Ee 


THE RIVULET. 


I saw the little rivulet springing up from its chrystal foun 
tain in the desert. Its silent and peaceful entrance into the 
world attracted only the accidental observance ofthe pass- 
ing stranger. In pleasant meandrings it pursued its way 
through the fields, introducing freshness, and beauty, and 

vigour, and causing all within its influence to smile. The ri- 
sing mound, or the rubbish that lay scattered in its course, at 
times opposed its progress; but it accumulated force from 
opposition, until it broke away from its restraints, and what- 
ever opposed its way was buried it its waters or borne along with 
the current. As itadvanced it widened and deepened by tribu- 
tary accessions. Slowly, and silently, yet powerfully, it 
pursued its course purifying the air with its healthful exhal- 
ations. Wherever it came the desert teemed with verdure, 
the face of nature was suffused with the smiles of gladness, 
and the image of the heavens above was reflected from its 
pure and placid bosom. Reader, do you know its name ? 
It is CunisTIANITY. "Ae 


POETRY. 





4 FATHER TO HIS SON, ON HIS ATTAINING HIS 21st YEAR. 


THE towering pinnacie of Yonth attain’d, 

We look around, and think the summit gain’d ; 
Conceive the windings of the path below, 

Has shewn us all the landscape has to show : 

But forward, pointing to the lofty skies, 

Mountains beyond the former tnountains rise, 

Then pause, and think ;—’tis Wisdom’s noblest plan 
‘To canvass well the destiny of man. 
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Poetry. 


When first thy feeble bark was launch’d, to glide 
Along the surface of life’s changing tide, 

How weak and helpless! every paating breath 
Breath’d as a passport to the shades of death ! 
Frail as the fluttering insects that adorn 

Tie biooming prospects of a vernal morn ; 

Yet still surviving ! free from every harm, 
Securely guarded by th’ Almighty arm. 

When vonihful prospects gay in flowery pride 
Spread their soft biandishments on every side, 
Where adders Jurk’d, unseen amidst the flowers 
To pierce the simple in unguarded hours ; 
Dids’t thou no charms in the delusions see ? 
Nor pluck dire fruit from the forbidden tree ? 
Did no unhallow’d stream, from fount impure, 
With gay deceit thy youthful mind allure ? 

To quaff in copious draughts forbidden springs, 
And seek for bliss amongst terrestrial things ? 
Ah! pause, and think before you further go, 
And shun the meads where dang’rous waters flow ; 
Survey the mazy path already trod, 

And own the mercies of a gracious God. 

How many dangers lurk’d on ev’ry side, 

The wreck of many, and where thousands died : 
Yet mercy still has lengthen’d out thy days, 
And claims a debt of gratitude and praise. 

Look forward !—Ah! ’tis all uncertain there ! 
Death’s arrow now may quiver in the Air ! 
Look forward through the lapse of future years, 
And still thy path is thick beset with snares ; 
The world allures ;—its gaudy baits entice, 

To tread with heedless steps, the path of vice, 
Where thousands march with idle steps along, 
And rush to ruin amidst dance and song. 

There is a scene—with summer ever gay ; 
There is a path—Religion is the way ; 

No adder lurks along the heav’aly road, 

No gilded snares infest the blest abode ; 

In softest ease the seasons glide along, 

Music is heard, but ’tis celestial song ; 

"Tis Wisdom’s path, illuin’d with light divine, 
And leads to joys that never cease to shine : 
Pursue this road, ’tis fraught with bliss below, 
And leads to realms where bliss shall ever flow ; 
Displays the confines of eternal day ;— 

Heav’n isthe end :-—The Bisxe shews the way. 








